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CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL 


Mer. DAL.piaz. Crown 8vo. 7s.6d. 


‘* It is with Merry del Val the saint that Mgr. Dalpiaz is 
chiefly concerned in this volume, . . . the translation of which 
throughout deserves the highest praise. It is a book of reve- 
lation and will be widely read.’’—Tablet. 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTIONS 


CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A spiritual bouquet culled from the instructions given in letters 
and the confessional to one who was privileged to have the 
great Cardinal as spiritual director for thirty years. 
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HOMES OF THE SAINTS : 
IN ROME : 
Epmonp Jo y, translated by E. F. PEELER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 4 
Extraordinary beauty of style and great knowledge of Church g 
History and Art make this volume a most attractive guide to z 
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those places in Rome where rooms associated with various 
saints have been preserved almost as when used by them. 


HISTORY AND RELIGION 


ARCHBISHOP GoopiIER, S.J. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A selection of essays on historical subjects illustrating the 
thesis that Christianity has had the largest share in the making 
of Europe and that in time to come when traces of the nations 
have disappeared there will still remain traces of its religion. 
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A Further Announcement 


The January 1938 Issue of the 
CLERGY REVIEW 


will commence a new series under the management and proprietor- 
ship of Messrs. Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 


The size of the REVIEW will be substantially ssiiaadpia to. 
incorporate new features, and to expand existing features. The price 


| is accordingly raised to £1 or $5 per annum post free for the twelve 


monthly numbers. 


The size of page will be similar to that of the quarterly “ Dublin 
Review,” set in a clear, modern type, with a new cover arranged by 


: a well-known Catholic typographer. 


The Very Rev. Dr. T. E. Flynn will continue as editor, and con- 


| tributors to the January issue will include Archbishop Goodier, S.J., 


and Abbot Vonier, O.S.B. 


SUBSCRIPFION FORM 


To Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 
43-45, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 
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THE “REMEDIES” FOR COMMUNISM 


By THE Rev. BERNARD GOODE. 


N connection with the Catholic demonstration held in the 
Albert Hall on September 30th, 1937, the Catholic Herald 
invited a number of Catholics to give their views on ‘‘ what 
should be done immediately in the way of Catholic social 

action to counter the Communist and Socialist menace.”’ 


Twelve replies were published. It seems worth while to 
analyse and classify them and, with all due deference, to draw 
certain practical conclusions. 


The writers were limited for space and unable to do justice 
to their thought. In further summarizing it, I take the risk 
of doing it still less justice. But it is fair to assume that their 
replies sum up the essential points which they feel to be most 
urgent. It thus becomes most instructive to study these replies 
as a whole. 

oe * * 

The proposed remedies would seem to fall into four groups, 
the difference between the proposals lying in the prime urgency 
given to one or other method of action. 


A. CONTINUE TO INCULCATE CATHOLIC SocrAL DocTRINE ALONG 
EXISTING LINES. 


This would appear to be the opinion of Fr. Keating, S.J. He 
lays emphasis on two points. First, the need for courageous 
453 
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leadership in teaching and applying social principles, such as 
Fr. Plater and those who have carried on his work have given. 
This leadership must be supported ‘‘ by those who by education 
are qualified to appreciate the Church’s teaching and by 
experience to see how it can be best applied.’’ Secondly, “a 
careful grounding of those still at school in the principles of 
Catholic citizenship.”’ 


Both these points are of great importance, and clearly a great 
deal more could be done in bringing home to well-educated 
persons the social implications of their faith, while hitherto 
little heed has been given to teaching social ethics in Catholic 
schools. The Catholic Social Guild is the natural guide for such 
work and deserves a great deal more support. 


These proposals, however, leave the most urgent problem 
unsolved. Communism finds its recruits primarily among 
working lads in the period between leaving school and marriage. 
Therefore, the immediate and chief remedy must be found within 
the ranks of these working lads. The only solution will lie in 
finding leaders and supporters on a wide scale among the wage- 
earning youth. 


Miss Barbara Grant Johnson shows how vitally important it 
is that Catholics should be able to stand up for their Faith 
by example and by word. This she rightly says is only possible 
if they have had a sufficient formation to enable them to explain 
their Faith and show how attractive is the true Christian ideal. 
Therefore, all should join classes held by the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, the C.E.G., the C.8.G., etc. 


Obviously the more the lay people take an active part in these 
organizations the better. But it is a fact of experience that 
existing organizations are having their least influence on the 
mass of the young workers. This is in part due to the fact 
that they are seldom adapted to the life and needs of the young 
workers and, therefore, fail to arouse their interest. 


Since the chief remedy for Communism must be the Catholic 
Action of the young workers themselves, it would seem that 
there is need for an organization and method based on a new 
conception of their réle in the Church and adapted in every 
detail to their needs and interests. 


B. CreATE A NeW CENTRAL AUTHORITY TO DRAW UP A PLAN 
OF ACTION. 


Fr. Martin D’Arcy, S.J., suggests that there is place for a 
new central bureau with a man of competence at its head, 
entrusted with wide powers. Its purpose would be to give 
concrete form to the Christian social ideal and to devise means 
for its wide-scale propagation through existing and new societies. 
This would be a great step forward, and it is to be hoped that 
the national and regional boards of Catholic Action will soon 
fulfil this réle. 
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Fr. D’Arcy recognizes that the counter ideal to Communism 
must spread where the need is greatest. To effect this, he would 
like to see parish groups formed which would include all the 
yarious classes and types of persons in the parish. He stresses 
the importance of this mixing of types. 


Now, it is perfectly true that ‘‘ the crisis of our time is the 
division of classes which has been exploited by Communism.”’ 
And Catholic Action is precisely the great means of bringing 
unity among Catholics and welding them together in common 
action. But it does not follow from this that ‘‘it is no use 
for groups to be formed which consist of men and women of 
the same status and education.’”’ On the contrary, where 
Catholic Action has been most successful, it has been based on 
“ specialized ’”? organization, that is to say, on groups formed 
of persons of the same social status, sex and age; the most 
striking example being, of course, the Young Christian Workers 
of Belgium and France and other countries. 


The reason for this is fairly obvious. Catholic Action can 
only be effective in so far as it is adapted in its every detail 
to the lives of those through whom and for whom it is destined. 
In the modern world the radical division of the classes is a 
sad fact. It is a fact which a society aiming merely at helping 
Catholics to be better Christians might quite well ignore, for 
charity should build a bridge between the classes. But an 
organization which aims at transforming modern society—and 
nothing less than this is the goal of Catholic Action—cannot 
afford to ignore such a prime factor. 


All the latest theory and practice of Catholic Action point 
to the necessity of specialized organization within the wider 
framework of formal Catholic Action. This would certainly 
seem to be the Holy Father’s mind as shown by his repeated 
approval of the Young Christian Workers’ Movement as ‘“ an 
authentic form of C.A. perfectly appropriated to°our times.’ 
and by what he has said to Canon Cardijn in private audience. 
Experience has shown that it is the only successful method and 
the surest way to attain collaboration and unity among the 
various groups. 


The solution proposed by Councillor Egan runs along similar 
lines to Fr. D’Arcy’s suggestions. But he sees the problem 
rather from the angle of the public platform than from the 
philosopher’s study. He proposes that a National Committee, 
Independent of existing societies, be appointed to draw up a 
plan which would then be carried out with the aid of all manner 
of modern propaganda by inter-parochial committees. 


Captain Curd presses this idea to its furthest limits in 
proposing that the Hierarchy call forthwith a Convention 
representative of all aspects of public life. A detailed Christian 
social programme should be drawn up, which, having obtained 
ecclesiastical approval, should then be studied by circles of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. The latter to be ‘set up 
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by order of the Hierarchy in all parishes, except where a § woul 
dispensation has been given. litera 
This scheme, logical enough in itself, is made impracticable J UE 
in England by its rigidly authoritarian bias. It would inevitably § P 2 
suffer the same fate as the Chartists’ Conventions of a hundred | 244° 
years ago. 

C. RETURN TO A DEEPER AND TRUER CHRISTIAN LIFE. = 

sti 
A note of deep sincerity and courage is sounded by four of § be tl 
the lay writers. Baroness Bosch Van Drakestein calls us to § in t 
‘‘ a literal acceptance of Christ’s commandment of charity ” for § its « 
it is *‘the only complete solution of the social problem.” § met 
Mr. R. P. Walsh stresses the need for personal action inspired orga 
by love and based on justice before all else. Mr. Tolhurst § prea 
asks us to live as genuine Christians, that is, to practise love state 
which involves a spiritual revolution for each person. Mrs. Wall prop 
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crusading against Communism put in “ concentrating on buili. amo 
ing Christianity, on making Christ real to the maximum number orde 
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All this is true and it is good to hear it said by such people. the 
The connection of all of them with vital and apostolic movements ma) 
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and 
D. Back TO THE LAND. Por 
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a right balance between rural and urban life and of returning ma 
to primary things. He is like a brightly burning searchlight, the 
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of evil and ugliness. @ 
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Certain conclusions of positive value can be drawn from these 


res 
various suggestions. mo 
1. At the basis of any Catholic Action—for this is the Church’s ¢ 
official and immediate answer to Communism—must be a deeply ou 
sincere return on the part of Catholics to the primary Christian no 
virtues—holiness, love and justice. : 
2. The extensive and intensive social awakening which all Ct 
are calling for must be based on the work that has already been R 
done, utilizing and extending the organizations that already 
exist, notably the C.S.G. These in turn must be willing te 1 
extend and intensify their action. This they will do if ther ms 


get leadership and support from the right quarters. 
3. There is a need for some new central bureau whose function 
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would not be to assist and guide study circles nor to provide 
literature for this purpose—for this is being done satisfactorily 
enough by the C.S.G.—but to co-ordinate existing societies, draw 
up a programme as concrete as circumstance allows and devise 
nation-wide methods of propaganda in its favour. 


* * * 


But, even when these urgent needs have been met, we shall 
still have made little or no headway. The reason for this will 
be that none of these things, none of the proposals contained 
in the twelve replies, takes up the Communist challenge on 
its own ground. Communist success is entirely due to the 
methodical and disciplined manner in which its promoters 
organize their members to penetrate throughout the length and 
breadth of the worker’s life. The challenge comes from the 
state of the masses of the young workers. But the various 
proposals recorded above would have their effect in other spheres ; 
amongst those who already strive after Christian perfection; 
amongst those who are already interested in defending Christian 
order; amongst those who by the hazard of fortune live apart 
from the young workers. The masses of the young workers 
are not striving after Christian perfection, nor are they interested 
in defending Christian order, nor are they willing to accept 
the plan of a central bureau no matter how competent its head 
may be. 


More urgent, therefore, than any of the measures proposed, 
and yet not suggested in any of them, is the remedy which the 
Pope puts in the first place when he describes the course to be 
followed in reconstructing social order. ‘‘ Undoubtedly the first 
and immediate apostles of the working-men must themselves be 
working-men. . . .”? Here is the principle: the apostolate of 
the like by the like. Now its implication. ‘It is especially 
your duty, venerable Brethren, and that of your clergy, to seek 
diligently, to select prudently and to train suitably these 
lay apostles amongst working-men and amongst employers ”’ 
(Quadragesimo Anno, paragr. 141/2). 


“The choosing and training of suitable lay apostles is the first 
and foremost basis on which all other plans and campaigns must 
rest. Their training may involve ‘‘ new methods of apostolate 
more adapted to modern needs.’’ But it is a task before which 
“every other enterprise, however attractive, must yield.” ‘ Let 
our parish priests, therefore, while providing, of course, for the 
normal needs of the faithful, dedicate the better part of their 
endeavours and their zeal to winning back the labouring masses 
to Christ and to His Church. Let them work to infuse the 
Christian spirit into quarters where it is least at home ” (Divini 
Redemptoris, paragr. 62). 


The priest alone can clearly do little more than he is doing. 
He can never come into direct contact with the masses of young 
workers. But he can gather round him a little band of young 
workers and train them up to be his apostles, and thus to bring 
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our Lord’s message and life into the heart of the masses and 
to spread the Christian ideal from within. 


But, since the attack on Christian ideal goes so deep and is 
SO insidious, no haphazard method of training these lay apostles 
will be sufficient. A carefully planned process and technique 
of training is essential. This is even now being worked out 
in various parts of England by groups belonging to the Youn 
Christian Workers’ Movement. They are already proving how 
true are the Holy Father’s words: ‘“ The willing response of 
the masses and results far exceeding their expectations will not 
fail to reward them for their strenuous pioneer labour.” 


I hope I shall be allowed to make a fuller study of the 
necessity, method and scope of this Movement in another article. 
A pamphlet, recently published by the Liverpool Board of 
Catholic Action, entitled Catholic Action and the Y.O.W. 
Movement, makes a good introduction to the subject. 





PAROCHIAL APOSTOLIC UNIONS 


By THE REv. BASIL WRIGHTON, M.A. 


HE impression is growing among Catholics, as a result 
of recent events, that hard times are coming for us, 
even in countries where at present we live in peace and 
security. Whether these apprehensions are to be justified 

or not, it does seem that the time has gone by when Catholics 
could afford to travel comfortably as passengers in the Barque 
of Peter. The Church has never, indeed, welcomed or encouraged 
such passengers ; but she has carried many of them nevertheless, 
and there are still many on board. But they are feeling less 
and less comfortable, and their position is becoming daily less 
tenable. It is still possible in some fortunate countries to 
recline in your armchair and read lurid reports of the burning 
of churches and the massacre of Christians, and to murmur 
“How dreadful!’’ and then placidly to go sleep again. But 
the clash of arms grows nearer and nearer, and threatens to 
wake even the most somnolent. It is being felt more and more 
widely that we must do something about it. 


Pius XI was among the first to feel this: hence his repeated 
calls for ‘‘ Catholic Action.’ It is the warning of danger from 
a watchman’s observation-post. From that post he sees more 
than we can see; and to heed his warning is only the most 
elementary prudence. He has seen so many of the unheeding 
and inactive perish, so many regions of the Church made desolate, 
and his cry is still the same: we must be up and doing, all 
of us, or we shall perish; the enemy is alert and tireless, and 
we cannot resist him from our feather-beds. 


Catholic Action is the response to this call, no more and no 
less. The need is met to some extent by existing Catholic 
organizations. But to a limited extent only. They are specialized 
forms of the apostolate of the laity, and they do excellent and 
indispensable work in their various ways. But in spite of all 
efforts to propagate them, they account for a minority only of 
the laity—the select little band in whom fervour and opportunity 
meet. How can we give the majority some part in Catholic 
Action, something apostolic to do, which will not over-tax their 
possibilities or their zeal? 


This problem should not be altogether insoluble. Practising 
Catholics are still perhaps slightly in excess of non-practising. 
There is an appalling leakage, and unless we can stop it we 
are helpless. But if all the practising Catholics were apostolic 
Catholics, we should certainly go a long way towards stopping 
that leakage. The Catholic Action we want is @ majority 
movement of ordinarily good Catholics. But if we are ever 
to persuade this majority to roll up its sleeves and work its 
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passage, it will have to be work of a simple, informal anj 
relatively easy kind, without badges or demonstrations and with 
the minimum of organization and talk. This applies specially 
to that shy and unofficial nation, the English. 


It is good news that an organization of this very kind ha 
recently been formed in this country and is already working ip 
many parishes. It is the Parochial Apostolic Union (which has 
nothing to do with the S.V.P. Apostolic Union, though it owe 
its initial inspiration to the success of the latter). It aims at 
gathering together the individual efforts and prayers of all good 
Catholics, under the leadership of their parish priests ani 
bishops, in order to stem the leakage and help their spiritually 
necessitous brethren—the lapsed and the non-Catholics. It asks 
no fees from its members, and no formalities. It is not exclusive 
but comprehensive, resting on the broadest possible basis oj 
membership and the easiest minimum of conditions, but givin 
ample scope for intensified action according to zeal ani 
opportunity. Its constitution is as follows :— 


1. Object of the Union.—The object is the sanctification of 
the members, and the winning or winning back of souls to Goi. 


2. Membership.—The Union is open to the good Catholics in the 
parish. All good Catholics should ask the parish priest to enn 
them as members, in order that they may respond to the Holy 
Father’s call for Catholic Action. 


3. Obligations.—Each member promises to go at least once 
a month to confession and Holy Communion, unless preventel 
by infirmity. Where a person already goes monthly in connection 
with some other Catholic association, this will count. Eaeb 
member further promises to work for a soul that might k 
brought into the Holy Church or a “ lapsed ”’ or indifferent soul 
to be brought back by :— 


(a) Praying nightly for the soul. 

(b) Saying weekly five decades of the rosary for the soul. 

(c) Giving, by his or her life, an example that will help the 
soul. 


(d) Helping the soul in any other way that may occur. 


Members work privately and individually among their relatives 
friends and acquaintances, and are not required to disclose for 
whom they are working. 


N.B.—What is asked here is a minimum: it is hoped that, 
where possible, members will do more. 


4. Meetings.—Four times a year, or oftener if he wishes, the 
parish priest will invite members to meet together, in order 
that he may encourage, direct, and train them in the work that 
they are undertaking. The importance of these meetings } 


obvious ; but inability to attend need not debar a good Catholit 
from membership. 


5. Executive-—As Catholic Action, the Union will be unde 
the direction and control of the parish priest, who occupies th 
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sition of president. A lay secretary will be appointed to 
eep the names of members and any necessary records. Subject 
to the Ordinary, the parish priest will make any further 
arrangements that are considered desirable. 


It will be seen that this simple organization covers all the 
ground and meets all the requirements of Catholic Action as 
promulgated by the Pope. It is within the reach of all good 
Catholics, whatever their occupation or state of life, even those 
who could not or would not take part in other guilds or 
associations. It does not overlap or interfere with these other 
organizations : it is rather a common basis and recruiting-ground 
for them all. It provides for the co-ordination of activities and 
the hierarchical control essential to Catholic Action. It is 
founded on prayer and the spiritual life. And its whole 
inspiration is the apostolate of the laity—the idea which under- 
lies all the Holy Father’s pronouncements on Catholic Action. 
It is strange how this idea is neglected: when people say they 
cannot understand what Catholic Action is or why it is neces- 
sary, it usually means that they have ignored or failed to grasp 
this guiding principle: that the Catholic laity as a whole can 
and should take an active part in the apostolic mission of the 
Church. The Church loses half its effectiveness in Christ’s work 
if the laity do not help the clergy—not merely in running whist 
drives and collecting money, but in the true and proper work 
of the Church: gaining souls for Christ. For lay people can 
go where the priest cannot go, and are as often as not the 
means by which conversions are begun. Catholic Action on 
a large scale means the multiplication of these contacts and 
conversions ad infinitum. 

Our leakage problem is largely due to the deplorable lack 
of this apostolic spirit among the laity. The enemies of Christ 
seem at present to be making more headway than His followers. 
Truly we have need to study and emulate their methods, for 
they are wise in their generation. Much of their success is 
due to the anti-God “ cell ’—small groups of persons working 
among the masses, spreading the leaven of false doctrine, 
constantly on the look-out for proselytes, noting everything, 
reporting to headquarters and carrying out their instructions. 
A Parochial Apostolic Union can work in much the same way, 
only for God instead of against Him. It is a dynamic cell in 
a living and growing organism, the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The astounding successes recently achieved by Communism and 
the other more or less anti-Christian ‘‘ ideologies’ present a 
serious object-lesson to us Catholics. If propaganda, organ- 
wation and popular enthusiasm can work such wonders in the 
Service of ‘‘ false and lying gods,’’ what could they not do in 
the service of truth—if Christians were equally devoted to their 
leader and their cause? Is the true ideology alone to be 
comparatively ineffectual? A Catholic’s faith is a standing 
Teproach to him if it is ineffectual, if it does not issue in 
action—action for the spread of the faith and the salvation of 
his neighbour. 
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The Parochial Apostolic Union can do more than any other 
single organization known to us to take away this reproach. 
It can mobilize the maximum of lay assistance for the priest 
in his proper pastoral] work, and it carries the minimum of 
sodalitarian trappings. Far from being a fresh burden to the 
hard-worked parish priest, it strengthens his arm while simpli- 
fying his work. Its only lay officer is the secretary, whose 
simple duties are clerical rather than executive. The members 
work privately and individually and are all on the same footing, 
being answerable to the parish priest alone. They can do special 
apostolic work at his request, but the rules do not bind them 
to this. They choose the soul or souls they will try to help, 
and call in the priest when they have prepared the way for 
him, or go to him when they need help or advice. The quarterly 
meetings are quite informal and enable the priest to educate 
his lay helpers in the spirit and methods of their common 
apostolate. It is the primitive ecclesiastical cadre of apostles 
and disciples, where the disciple also has an apostolate and 
no member of the Church is purely passive. This is the Church’s 
normal constitution. To change it is to place the Church 
Militant on a peace footing: and who has given us leave to 
do that? 


The first Parochial Apostolic Union was formed in Gloucester 
about a year ago, with the approval of the Bishop of Clifton, 
and the apostolate has since spread widely in that diocese, 
according to His Lordship’s express wish. It was at once hailed 
as an excellent idea by the Archbishop of Westminster, and 
approved by the Cardinal Archbishop of Armagh. Shortly 
afterwards, the Archbishop of Glasgow wrote that he intended 
to do his best to set it going in every mission of his arch- 
diocese ; and the Bishop of Menevia officially adopted it for all 
his parishes. The Archbishop of Birmingham has given it his 
full approval and encouragement, and many priests of that arch- 
diocese are taking it up. The Bishop of Plymouth has recognized 
and recommended it, with the result that it is now being started 
all over his diocese. It has found a footing in other parts of 
the country ; and has already reached Australia, where a bishop 
has made it the fundamental characteristic of Catholic Action 
in all his parishes. At the moment of writing, it is being 
introduced in Belgium and Holland, where we are told it will 
be sure of a welcome. And, wherever it has been started, 
remarkable results have been forthcoming.! 


There is no reason why the Parochial Apostolic Union should 
not spread all over the world. At the same time we may find 
in this English answer to the Holy Father’s call something 
peculiarly flattering to our English individualism, which s0 


1 Further information is contained in a pamphlet by Mr. C. F. U. Meek: 
The Formation of Parochial Apostolic Unions, Cheltenham, 1937 (reprinted 
from Pax). Copies of this, and of the Constitution printed on leaflets for 
distribution, can be obtained free of charge from Mr. Meek, St. Edmund's, 
Andover Road, Cheltenham. 
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dislikes dragooning and banner-waving and all the technique 
of collective movements. Some collective effort there must be, 
if only to avert shipwreck. Appearances indicate that we are 
rapidly approaching a dividing of the ways, one of the drastic 
discriminations of history, when Christians are tried as by fire 
and only the fervent are found faithful to Christ, while the 
tepid drift over into the camp of His enemies. If this is 
so—and it is already being verified in several countries—‘ good 
Catholics ’’ have a long way to go before they can be considered 
good enough; and while they are striving to better themselves, 
they must needs be working for their brethren. 








HOMILETICS 


THM HOLY NAME OF JESUS. 


(i.) The Name was given to Jewish children at circumcision, 
as we receive ours at baptism. Officially and publicly Christ 
assumed the name which was brought from Heaven by the Angel 
Gabriel (Luke i. 31). Cf. such common names as Mason or 
Miller which originally, no doubt, denoted a man’s office in life, 
The name Jesus, in its Hebrew equivalent, was fairly common 
in the Old Testament. In its various forms it incorporated the 
meaning of ‘‘ salvation,’ e.g., Josue (Yahweh is salvation), the 
successor of Moses as the saviour of the people. As applied 
to Christ our Lord, it was a new name, in one respect, since 
it does not appear explicitly amongst the many traditional and 
prophetic titles of the coming Messiah. This holy name is 
the first and the last in the New Testament: ‘‘ The book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ. . . . The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all.”” Though common as a proper name 
it quickly fell into disuse among Christians, owing to an innate 
Christian reverence, since no other person, after Christ, could 
possibly have any right to such a name. But it has not fallen 
into disuse in the prayers of Christians. Unlike the Jews, whose 
reverence for God prompted them never to utter His name, it 
is always on our lips. It is a prayer, an invocation, by itself, 
without any added petition, and was so used by many of the 
English martyrs when dying. 


(ii.) Its Meaning. ‘‘ Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He 
shall save His people from their sins’? (Matthew i. 21). : 
the Mediator between God and man Christ had many offices 
to perform : He taught the truth of God; His life is an example 
for us to follow; He is the source of Grace which gives us @ 
share in the divine nature; He is the author and chief minister 
_ of all the sacraments of the New Law; He is the Head of 2 
Body of which we are members. These offices are all so intimately 
connected that we can hardly understand one without the others. 
But the one supreme office which He performed during His 
earthly life was to offer Himself as a sacrifice to God for the 
sins of men. The idea of sin, and the acknowledgment of sin, 
is becoming increasingly unpopular outside of the Catholic 
Church, even amongst those who bear the Christian name. They 
prefer to think of Christ as the Saviour of Society, i.e., recon- 
structing it by a new social Gospel. Similarly the doctrine 
of Hell is unpopular. . . . We must not allow these ideas to 
affect our own Faith. If the name of Jesus means Saviour, 
from what am I going to be saved? From my own sins and 
the terrible consequences of them. I may picture them all in 
a long procession, all are of my own creation; I may picture 
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the result of them, perhaps enduring for an eternity of suffering ; 
I may be reduced to a state of terror and apprehension. Then, 
like a soothing sweet melody, after shocking discord, is the 
sound of His sacred Name: nil canitur suavius, nil auditur 
jucundius, nil cogitatur dulcius. 


(iii.) Some practical conclusions: (a) To be saved from my 
sins, I must first repent of them; before I can repent of them 
I must know them—know that it was an evil and a bitter thing 
for me to have left the Lord my God. Not otherwise can I 
experience the comfort and solace of His name. (b) The practice 
of religion and the appreciation of religious truth involves the 
consideration of stern and bitter things: Good Friday as well 
as Easter. (c) Because Christ was humbled and obedient unto 
death, He has a name above all names, at which every knee 
shall bow. I am most worthy of His name in humility, obedience, 
suffering. (d) I imitate Christ most of all when I co-operate 
in His ‘‘ saving” office, doing what I can to assist in the 


salvation of sinners, making up what is wanting in the sufferings 
of Christ. 


READINGS : 


Imitation, Book II, Ch. VII and VIII. 
Benson, A Book of the Love of Jesus (Pitman, 1905). 


Sunday within the Octave of the Epiphany. 
THE HOLY FAMILY. 


It was a doctrine of the older spiritual writers that we must 
seek our salvation and sanctification, not in doing extraordinary 
things for God (a few may be so destined), but in doing ordinary 
things extraordinarily well. The long period of the hidden life 
of Christ and His parents may be used to illustrate this truth. 

(i.) The externals. Though we are told little in the Gospels, 
Christian tradition fills in the gaps. It was the life of an 
ordinary family to all external appearances. (a) Daily work: 
Christ assisting St. Joseph in his trade of carpenter; our Lady 
doing the domestic tasks of the home. (b) Obedience to consti- 
tuted authority: Jesus was really subject to His parents and 
not merely so figuratively. The Jewish law was observed 
exactly: the visit to Jerusalem is an indication. The family 
undoubtedly attended public worship in the local synagogue. 
(c) Joys and sorrows of life: the loss of Jesus in the Temple, 
or the death of St. Joseph, are examples of the latter. The 
incident of the marriage feast, in next Sunday’s Gospel, which 
came early in Christ’s public life, indicates that the Holy Family 
took part in similar festivities as occasion arose. The family 
was externally like any other. 


(ii.) Internally, in a way known only to God, the family was 
completely different from any other that has ever existed. It was 
made so by the presence of Christ. The knowledge, the love 
and the service of God are the three steps leading our souls 
to eternal companionship with Him. His parents knew Him 
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more intimately than any other human beings have ever done: 
watched Him growing in wisdom and knowledge: Mary kept 
all these things in her heart. They loved Him more than any 
other creature has ever done, esvecially His Mother. They 
served Him, first, in simply accepting God’s Will: fiat mihi 
secundum verbum; secondly, in rendering Him all the material 
services which He needed. 


(iii.) Application to our own lives. (a) Externally the majority 
of good Catholic people resemble the Holy Family. They are 
placed by God in quite ordinary surroundings: daily work, 
usually in a subordinate position; social and religious life; 
obedience to Church and State. In fact, the more Catholics 
approximate to the normal life of ordinary people, saving 
always the observance of God’s law, the more will their influence 
be felt. Abnormalities in dress and behaviour and in social 
relationships should be avoided. (b) /nternally, granted that 
our actions are good or indifferent, it is the motive which, very 
largely, transforms them, and always it is the interior union 
between the soul and God which transforms an apparently 
ordinary person into a Saint: increased knowledge of God—not 
by study but by converse with Him in prayer; love of God 
shown in fear of offending Him and in the desire to further 
His interests; service of God by being resigned to His will 
and by serving the needs of our brethren, spiritual and corporal, 
because we see Christ in them. It is this purity of intention 
in all we do, even the most ordinary actions, which transforms 
our lives. Christ can be ever present to us, almost as He was 
in the lives of His parents at Nazareth. When the time comes, 
we shall die, as St. Joseph did, in the arms of our God and 
Saviour. 

READINGS : 


Rodriguez, Christian Perfection, Vol. I, Part Two of the 
abridged edition (Burns Oates & Washbourne). 
Faber, Spiritual Conferences, p. 275. 


Second Sunday after Epiphany. 


MARRIAGB. 


An explanation of the Sacrament of Marriage, taking in all 
or any one of its essential features, may be derived from this 
Gospel : Christ was present (institution as a Sacrament—Grace 
caused) ; Mary was with Him (conjugal and pre-conjugal chastity) ; 
Disciples also invited (the Church to whom this Sacrament is 
committed—impediments of Canon Law). In the following notes 
only the first of these points is developed, based on Ephesians 
v. 25: ‘‘ Husbands love your wives as Christ loved the Church. 
. . . This is a great Sacrament: but I speak in Christ and 
in the Church.”? In the sacramental union between a Christian 
husband and wife we may see certain resemblances to the union 
between the divine and the human natures at the Incarnation. 
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(i.) Sons of God. In the divine plan for our salvation and 
supernatural destiny, it is through Christ, the only real Son 
of God by nature, that we may become Sons of God by adoption. 
He shared in our humanity that we might share in His divinity. 
By our baptism into His Mystical Body we are born again, 

enerated as children of God, potential citizens of Heaven. 
Without the co-operation of earthly parents in begetting children 
the number of the elect will not be brought to completion. 
In the design of God the natural purpose of marriage is to 
generate children of men: it is also His design that these should 
be raised to the dignity of children of God—heirs also—co-heirs 
with Christ. Cf. the words of Eve, the mother of all the living : 
“JT have begotten a man through God ”’ (Genesis iv. 1). 


(ii.) Joys and Griefs shared. When He was rich He became 
poor for our sake that by His poverty we might become rich 
(II Cor. viii. 9). Christ shared in all our infirmities and griefs. 
He also shared in our simple joys, as on the day at Cana. 
Married people are so united that they share each other joys 
and sorrows; it is because they are not sometimes prepared 
for the latter that marriages are unhappy. They take each 
other for better for worse, in sickness and health. Possibly, 
with the course of time, and for a variety of reasons, their 
earthly carnal love for each other may sometimes dwindle—even 
disappear altogether like the wine at the feast. At the word 
of Christ the supernatural love of charity will take its place, 
superior to the old carnal wine, overflowing to the brim. But, 


for this, it will be necessary for them to grow in grace and 
in the love of Christ. 


(iii.) 7ndissoluble. Jesus Christ yesterday, to-day and for 
ever. The divine and the human nature are inseparably united 
in Christ. God assumed human nature not for a few years 
but for ever, always living to intercede for us. When the Church 
teaches that the consummated marriage of two Christians is 
indissoluble, the meaning of the word is not merely that such 
marriage ought not to be dissolved, but that it cannot be, no 
matter to what extent human laws affect to regard it as dissolved. 


Conclusion: St. John, describing the meeting between Christ 
and the Church in glory at the end of the world, did so in 
terms of husband and wife: the new Jerusalem coming out 
of Heaven from God adorned as bride for her husband (Apocal. 
xxi. 2). So may every bride be united to her husband for ever. 
Blessed are they that are called to the marriage supper of the 
Lamb (Apocal. xix. 9). 


READINGS : 


Casti Connubii, C.T.S., Do. 113. 
Marriage, C.T.S., Do. 88. 


Treasury of the Faith, Vol. XXX, Christian Marriage (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne). 
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Third Sunday after the Epiphany. 
SIN AND ITS REMEDY. 


(i.) Leprosy and Paralysis are good types of a soul in a state 
of sin. In the sight of God there is a “stain ’”’ on the soul, 
which is simply its deprivation of the health of grace which 
should be there; a dead member of a body which is living js 
ripe for amputation or separation, as lepers are kept apart 
from other men; a soul deprived of God’s grace is paralysed 
because incapable of meritorious movement. The season of the 
Epiphany, of rather late formation in the liturgy, exhibits in 
the Sunday gospels the manifestation of God’s power, e.g., in 
the miracle at Cana (last Sunday); in quelling the storm (next 
Sunday); in healing leprosy and paralysis (to-day). God’s 
almighty power is most manifest in restoring the sinner to the 
life of Grace and divine friendship. 


(ii.) Jf Thou wilt. God does will the salvation of all sinners 
and their restoration to His friendship. Material benefits, such 
as restoration to bodily health, must be sought by us from God 
with the condition ‘‘ If God so wills,’’ because, it may be, we 
will save our souls through these physical ills—power made 
perfect in infirmity. A spiritual benefit, such as the forgiveness 
of sin, may be asked for without any condition. In this respect 
the analogy between sin and disease, as noted above, does not 
hold. God does will the salvation of all sinners: for this reason 
He became man and sacrificed His own life. It is not God’s 
will but the will of the sinner that is sometimes an obstacle 
to the forgiveness of his sins. His sorrow may not reach the 
standard even of attrition; he may not be prepared to forsake 
the sin in future; he may obstinately cling to unnecessary 
occasions of sin. Owing to the facility with which Catholics 
may ‘‘show themselves to the priest ’’ in confession, it may 
sometimes happen that their condition compares very unfavour- 
ably with that of non-Catholics. The centurion did not belong 
to the chosen race. Our Lord’s warning, at the end of to-day’s 


gospel, applies mutatis mutandis to all members of the true 
Church. 


(iii.) Some conditions, besides sorrow for sin committed, which 
prepare the way for the restoration of sinners to spiritual health. 
may be discerned in the circumstances of these two incidents: 
(a) Prayer for the grace of repentance. A sinner’s prayer for 
the grace of his own repentance is never refused; if made for 
other souls it is dependent on their being properly disposed. 
(b) Willingness to adopt the means of forgiveness which God 
has provided. The Jewish law required a leper to present 
himself before the priests; the law of Christ requires a sinner 
to seek absolution from the Church. (c) Humility in acknow 
ledging our own unworthiness. The Church, sharing in Christ’s 
admiration for the centurion, can think of no better prayer 
immediately before Holy Communion than his Domine non swum 
dignus. (d) The highest form of charity towards our fellow-men 
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is to beseech God’s help and clemency for them. The centurion, 
as we learn from Luke vii., was kind and charitable, both to 
his servants and to the Jews: ‘“‘ he loveth our nation and has 
built us a synagogue.’’ (e) Faith in Christ’s words. Relying 
on the sacrament He has instituted for the forgiveness of sin, 
we believe our sins to be forgiven if we have done all that 
the Church requires in repenting of them. 


READINGS : 


Newman: Praywara, Newman Synthesis, Chapter X, ‘‘ The 
Sinner’s God ”’ (Sheed & Ward). 

Treasury of the Faith, Vol. XX VI, Sin and Repentance (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne). 


Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 
THE CHURCH A SHIP. 


(i.) Storms. The analogy of the Church and a ship at sea 
is appropriate, both because life is a long journey beset with 
perils, and also because of the familiar picture of Peter’s ship 
from which Christ once taught, and is teaching still. Examples 
of storms at the present time may be taken from the buffeting 
the Church is receiving in Spain or Russia. In our own country 
there is, comparatively speaking, fair weather. We have 
survived the storms of the Reformation and the Elizabethan 
persecutions and, since Catholic Emancipation, in 1829, are 
enjoying some degree of peace. We have to admit, with 
humility, that God permits these storms to keep us alert and 
watching, to test our faith in the divine guidance of the vessel. 
Also, from what appears a disaster, there emerges the sanctity 
and the heroism of the martyrs. God brings good out of evil, 
and the members of Christ become more like their Head in 
conflict and suffering. 


(ii.) Calms. The Church prays constantly for peace and quiet 
in our days. But there can never be, for a Christian, release 
from all conflict. If the ship is not disturbed by external storms, 
there may be sickness within, or the apathy and the indifference 
arising in a long voyage without any incident to stir the officers 
and passengers into activity. The history of the Church shows 
that this peril of religious indifference appears during the calm 
periods of her voyage. A ship becalmed may be in a worse 
plight than in a storm: 


Day after day, day after day 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion, 

As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 
_ Many old Catholic families, which had endured the persecution 
in England, lapsed into heresy and unbelief when the penal 
times were ended. 

(iii.) Conclusions: (a) The passengers (laity) as well as the 

officers (clergy) suffer in times of storm. The opening address 
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of the Bishop in the Ordinal reminds us that all who sail in 
a ship have a common interest in the security of the vessel. 
It is chiefly with a view to the storms of the future that the 
Church to-day, through Catholic Action, wishes to accustom 
the laity to the idea that they have a share in the apostolate 
of the hierarchy. (b) We must give to our fellow-Catholics 
in more stormy parts of the Church the assistance of our prayers 
and alms. There is a fellowship of the sea which prompts 
one vessel to assist another in distress, even though it may have 
been caused by the folly of the distressed crew and passengers. 
Pirates may jeer at a vessel in distress. Honest sea-faring folk 
do not. (c) Possible storms brewing in the near future for us 
in this country: attack on Catholic education; on marriage 
and the family; Communism. We must use the calm period 
in making the vessel taut and trim; in stirring ourselves from 
apathy and indifference; in becoming acquainted with the 
teaching and instructions of the Church. (d) Whatever happens. 
our faith in the ultimate victory of the vessel over the storms 
which may assail it must be strong and unshaken, for Christ 
is with it even though He may appear to be sleeping. 


READINGS : 


Bossuet : Sermon, February 21st, 1660, Garnier edition, Vol. I, 
p. 705. 


Newman : Discourses to Mixed Congregations, XII. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. J. CarRTMELL, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


Saint Augustine of Hippo, by Fr. Hugh Pope, O.P.,) is a 
work of very great value. It is not strictly a biography, but 
a collection of studies on St. Augustine. A list of its contents 
will show its scope. They are: Roman Africa, Christian Life 
in Africa, The Life of Saint Augustine, Saint Augustine as 
a Preacher, and as Letter-Writer, Saint Augustine and the 
World of Nature, The Crime of Schism, ‘‘ Rex Pacificus ’’ or 
the Model of Tolerance, The Writings of Saint Augustine. 
Fr. Pope does not treat of Augustinian theology or philosophy ; 
his book would be too large, did he attempt it; nor would it be 
the popular work which he has so charmingly and alluringly 
written. He brings out, for any reader’s delight, the Saint’s 
many-sided genius, his spirit, and his multiform contacts with 
the movements of his time. A striking feature of Fr. Pope’s 
work is his ability to retire behind his subject, and by ample 
quotation from all parts of the Saint’s writings to put the 
reader into direct contact with Augustine. The result is a sense 
of personal knowledge of Augustine, such as few other books 
give. The book is stocked with learning, but without a trace 
of heaviness or dullness. No reader, one would imagine, will 
lay down this book for good after one perusal; rather he will 
return to it again and again, to refresh his spirit by renewing 
his acquaintance with the great Western Father whose charm 
never fades. 


In the preface to the latest volume of Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints, Fr. Thurston remarks that such early Fathers as St. 
Basil, St. Ephrem, or St. Irenaeus, ‘‘ are too remote from our 
own days to make much appeal to any but students of 
ecclesiastical history.”’ This may be true of us, for whom 
Butler’s Lives are written. But for the Easterns St. Basil 
will never grow old. He is the great legislator of their 
monasticism, and his spirit still survives and by it men live. 
Perhaps some day with the growth of attention to the Eastern 
liturgies and to the return of the East to unity these ancient 
Eastern saints will become subjects of more than antiquarian 
interest. Meanwhile the continual stream of books on St. 
Augustine and St. Benedict will keep our interests alive in 
our great Latin origins. Like St. Basil in the East, St. Benedict 
in the West can never grow old; for his work is a perennial 
inheritance of the Catholic Church. 


Dom Justin McCann, in his Saint Benedict,? has written a 


1Sands & Co., Ltd. pp. xix., 408. 12s. 6d. The book has four maps 
and a full index. 


2Sheed & Ward. pp. 301. Three illustrations and an index. 7s. 6d. 
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really delightful life of the founder of Western monasticism. 
He follows the only two real sources available, namely, the 
Rule and St. Gregory the Great’s Dialogues. Though the Rule 
is impersonal, still it does represent the ideals and practice 
of its author. Dom Justin refuses to attempt to rationalize 
the Dialogues of St. Gregory. He is content to report them 
as they stand, after warning the reader that they may be in 
part legends and not sober fact. The picture of St. Benedict 
is clearly and firmly drawn. In his short compass the author 
manages to give at least a summary of the views of scholars 
on certain episodes of St. Benedict’s life, v.g., on his vocation. 
In a final chapter he makes a rapid survey of Benedictinism; 
and concludes with a short bibliography and notes on &t. 


Gregory, Mark the Poet, Paul the Deacon, St. Maurus, and 
St. Placid. 


Fr. Joseph Leonard, C.M., is rapidly putting a whole library | 


of studies on St. Vincent de Paul at our disposal. He has 
written on St. Vincent as a guide to priests and as a master 
of mental prayer. He has translated the authoritative Life of 
the Saint by P. Coste. Now he has crowned our indebtedness 
by giving us, in Letters of St. Vincent de Paul, the Saint’s 
own self-portrait. His new book is uniform in size and 
get-up with his three volumes of the Life of St. Vincent. By 
way of introduction he translates the fascinating description 
of the Saint from the late Henri Bremond’s Histoire littéraire 
du sentiment religieux en France (Vol. III). The letters have 
been arranged in sections according to subject; and with the 
aid of the neat introduction which heads each section and the 
copious notes enable the reader to follow St. Vincent in the most 
important relationships, undertakings and problems of his long 
life. The letters selected are from the eight volumes of St. 
Vincent’s correspondence published by P. Coste between 1920 
and 1923. The first section gives the Saint’s own account of 
his capture by the corsairs and the beginnings of his work 
in Paris. The next contains letters to St. Louise de Marillac 
and St. Jane Frances de Chantal and the first Vincentian 
Fathers. The third section treats of the ‘ Council of 
Conscience ’? and shows St. Vincent’s attitude to the con- 
temporary religious and political questions; it includes some 
correspondence with Cardinal Mazarin; and reveals the Saint’s 
constant interest in the work of his Fathers in his own country 
and in Ireland, the Hebrides. Poland, Barbary and Madagascar. 
The selection displays the great human qualities of St. Vincent, 
which grace controlled and elevated; it shows, above all, how 
powerful an instrument for good a soul can become which is 
faithful to the inspirations of the Holy Spirit and submits 
itself patiently and with much prayer to His gentle but all- 
accomplishing guidance. 


. With the publication of the June number the revised edition 


3 Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. pp. xxiii., 614. With twenty illus- 
trations 21S. 
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of Butler’s Lives of the Saints is coming near to completion.‘ 
There remain now only the last two volumes. In the preface 
Fr. Thurston pays a graceful tribute to Miss Norah Leeson 
on whom the chief burden of this and the four preceding volumes 
has fallen. He laments the slowness which advancing years 
and infirmities have imposed upon him. The revision was a 
courageous undertaking. But, as we have said before, it was 
very necessary; for the original Butler had become hopelessly 
out of date. Scores of saints and beati have been raised to 
the altars since he wrote; the English Martyrs, for instance, 
whom it is so important that we should know and revere. 
Moreover, not everything that Butler wrote will stand the test 
of the fuller information which is now available. Then, the 
character of Butler’s work needs modernizing to suit twentieth- 
century tastes. It hardly needs saying, in view of Fr. Thurston’s 
scholarship, that in these new volumes we have an authentic 
account of the most important saints of each day. If in the 
body of the text a traditional legendary narrative is given, 
the critical notes which are appended rectify our knowledge. 
It seems right to say that this new edition, although it departs 
considerably from the letter of Butler, is very true to his spirit ; 
it is what he would have written, had he been living to-day. 


There are 250 separate entries in the June volume. Of these 
145 are new. The volume contains the lives of several Fathers 
of the Church and several national patrons. It includes also 
the famous mystics, Anne of St. Bartholomew, Anna Maria 
Taigi, Mary of Oignies and Osanna Andreasi. St. Peter’s 
residence in Rome is adequately proved. The account of St. 
Paul includes the beautiful tribute of Cardinal Newman. The 
price of this ample volume, as of its predecessors, is quite low. 
No one who wishes (and every educated Catholic should wish) 
to possess a thoroughly up-to-date Menology can afford to pass 
over this excellent revision. 


The seventh fascicle of the Dictionnaire de WSpiritualité® 
contains articles under the letter C from Cabasilas to Cassian 
(unfinished). The first article, on Nicholas Cabasilas, deals 
with one of the most important of Greek Orthodox theologians. 
De la Taille has praised the beauty and truth of his Eucharistic 
doctrine. He had the prejudices of the Greeks against the 
Church, but he had a remarkable grasp of the theology of 
the Mystical Body, from which the West can draw much 
inspiration; and his emphasis on the Heart of Christ sets him 
amongst the medieval pioneers of devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
The article on the spiritual doctrine of Calvinism shows that 
this movement, for all its claims, did not restore Christ to 
His rightful place in devotion; such devotional works as it 
inspired during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
notable for their lack of Christocentrism. Modern Calvinists 
have been forced by the criticisms of rationalism to abandon 


*Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 
5 Paris: Beauchesne. 
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their traditional theology. But they have tried to retain an 
untheological spirituality, with the result that they have drifted 
into a type of fraternal charity which is in reality the merest 
sentimental philanthropy. The article on the Canticle of 
Canticles explains and traces the spiritual interpretation of 
this book, so familiar to all the ages of mysticism. It is 
very full and informative article. Other important articles deal 
with Canonization, Character, Lent, the Camaldolese, the 
Spirituality of the Carmelites. In this last article the writer 
does not claim that Elias was founder of the Carmelites. But 
he shows how they copy the spirit of Elias. The Order arose 
from the gathering of hermits on Mount Carmel in honour of 
Elias. They made him their model and protector. They had 
also a special devotion to the Mother of God. After the first 
Crusades Latin hermits also adopted the life, and through them 
it spread to Europe. Finally, there is an interesting article 
on the history and spiritual value of Spiritual Canticles. In 
it the writer says that popular hymns should be clear in their 
expression and firm in their ideas, so that they may appeal 
to the intelligence rather than to the imagination and _ the 
sentiments. It is not that the imagination must be neglected; 
but it comes second. The hymn is not a theological treatise, 
but it is meant to teach. The popular is not synonymous with 
poverty of thought and mediocrity of presentation. The hymn 
ao be sonorous and rhythmical, in order to grip the whole 
ing. 

Saint Dominic and His Sons® is written for children by Miss 
Teresa Lloyd. She has already shown her understanding of 
the young in other works, and her love for them and _ ability 
to exercise influence over them. St. Dominic takes up half the 
book. Then there follow short lives of B. Jordan of Saxony, 
St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Vincent Ferrer, 
St. Antonius, St. Pius V, Cardinal Howard, Father Lacordaire, 
Father Thomas Burke, Father Bede Jarrett, and two accounts 
of the Friars Preachers in England. The Lives are beautifully 
told in a way that the children will understand and appreciate. 

Fr. Vincent McNabb needs no introduction to his very wide 
circle of admirers. They will welcome in permanent form the 
thoughts which he has culled from many sermons and retreats 
and gathered into a series of meditations on the Holy Eucharist. 
God’s Good Cheer is the title of the book, because the Holy 
Eucharist is the Royal Table to which God’s Good-News invites 
us.’ Fr. McNabb is always excellent when he deals with the 


life of prayer; he is at his very best when his subject is the 
Holy Eucharist. 


Franciscan Fables. by Stanley B. James, is a collection of 
stories centring around St. Francis of Assisi. It would be @ 
delightful little book for a Christmas present. 


6Sands & Co. pp. 151. With four illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
? Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. pp. viii., 116. 3s. 6d. 
8 Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. pp. vi., 114. 3s. 6d. 
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Very few of the English bishops in the twelfth century whole- 
heartedly supported St. Thomas Becket in his resistance to 
King Henry II. The majority thought Becket too intransigent, 
and would have been willing to find a compromise. Typical 
of most of them, though a more outstanding figure than the 
majority, is Bartholomew of Exeter whose life, writings and 
influence are the subject of a learned and scholarly monograph 
from the pen of Dom Adrian Morey of Downside.! Born in 
Normandy between 1115 and 1117, Bartholomew was probably 
brought up by the great Theobald of Canterbury, studied and 
taught in Paris, and about 1155 was appointed Archdeacon 
of Exeter. Six years later, just after the death of his former 
master, he was elected to the See of Exeter and was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Rochester at Christchurch, Canterbury. In 
the Becket quarrel, which came to a head in 1164, Bartholomew 
seems to have done his best not to break with the King while 
not entirely repudiating the Archbishop’s action. He was chosen 
by Henry as one of the three commissioners sent to lay the 
royal case before Pope Alexander III at Sens; in 1165 he seems 
to have gone over to Becket’s side and in his correspondence 
there is talk of exile; yet in 1170 he assisted at the coronation 
of Henry’s son by Roger of York and was duly suspended by 
the Pope. After Becket’s death, however, it was he who was 
given faculties to absolve the murderers, he who heard the 


confession of de Tracy, and reconciled the Cathedral Church 
at Canterbury. 


It was as a canonist, however, and the compiler of a Penitential 
that Bartholomew was best known, and it is to this side of 
his activity that Dom Morey devotes most attention. In spite 
of his more immediate humiliation Henry won most of the 
points for which he was fighting. Most of the clauses of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon went into English law, and the great 
principle was laid down that no question concerning ownership 
of property could be decided in an ecclesiastical court—and an 
advowson was essentially property. But on one count Becket 
was victorious, and for English ecclesiastical history that 
victory was of capital importance. At Avranches in 1172 Henry 
consented to allow appeals to Rome; a concession which, in 
the opinion of Dr. Z. N. Brooke, “‘ altered the whole character 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in this country and necessitated 
the introduction of the Canon Law practically in its entirety.’” 
That the concession of 1172 led to the introduction of the Canon 
Law is an exaggeration which Dr. Brooke later modified, but 
it certainly gave England the opportunity to experience the full 


1 Bartholomew of Exeter, Bishop and Canonist. A Study in the Twelfth 
entury. Demy 8vo. pp. xii.+321. Cambridge University Press. 21s. 


“The Effect of Becket’s Murder on Papal Authority in England” in 
The Cambridge Historical Journal, Vol. II, No. 3, 1928. 
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effects of the intense canonical activity which the twelfth century 
witnessed on the Continent. One of the most important chapters 
in Dom Morey’s book deals with the effect of this work in 
England and shows how eager were local litigants to go to the 
Pope, not only on a final avpeal, but even as judge-ordinary. 
A large number of the cases were tried in England by a judge. 
delegate, and Bartholomew’s eminence as a lawyer may be 
judged from the fact that ‘‘ out of a total of 219 decretals 
directed to England by Alexander III about 41 were addressed 
to Bartholomew, either alone or in company with another 
judge.”?> Dom Morey explains the working of the system and 
analyses the principal cases which fell to Bartholomew. These 
show the frequency with which the ordinary diocesan bishop 
sought counsel from the Pope in difficult cases, especially those 
dealing with marriage, they do much to illustrate the greatness 
of Alexander III, and they are clear evidence of the rapid 
erowth of the new systematization of the Canon Law. One 
sentence at least raises questions in the mind about Becket. 
‘Tt is difficult on the whole to resist the conclusion that the 
increased activity in England of the Canon Law at the end of 
the century was almost inevitable, and that, even had Becket 
failed to resist, the king would have found it no easy task 
to run counter to the tendencies of the age.’’ 


The second part of Dom Morey’s book is devoted to the 
reproduction of the text of Bartholomew’s Penitential which 
enjoyed great popularity in England. Eighteen copies are still 
extant, and of these Dom Morey gives a list and description, 
and he prints for the first time the complete text from the 
British Museum Cotton MS. Vitellius A. XII—125 pages of 
smallish type. The work is largely a compilation— a mosaic 
of quotations, mostly from Gratian, Ivo of Chartres, and 
Burchard of Worms,’”’ in most respects a typical penitential, 
clearly influenced in its insistence on the duties of the pastoral 
office, on fatherly lenity rather than judicial severity by 
Burchard’s Medicus, the nineteenth of his Libri Decretorum. 
The reproduction of the text of the Penitential, and the publi- 
cation of the other original documents, including nine decretals 
of Alexander III and eleven judgments of Bartholomew as 
Papal judge-delegate greatly enhance the value of this calm 
and scholarly study. 


Mr. Joseph Clayton has done a sound piece of work in 
providing us with a new life of Luther,’ the first original 
English life, I think, by a Catholic author. The book forms 
part. of a ‘‘ Science and Culture Series ”’ produced in America 
under the general editorship of Fr. Joseph Husslein, S.J., and 
is notable for its breadth and generous spirit, and its steady 
effort to live up to the author’s ideal that ‘“‘ Truth and truth 
alone, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, is the concer 
of the writer of this short history.”” Mr. Clayton would not 


3 Luther. and His Work. 8vo. pp. xxviii.t292. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. London: Geo. E. J. Coldwell, Ltd. sos. 6d 
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make any claim to great originality for his work, and he has 
gone to the accepted sources.‘ Luther is always the central 
figure, and his tempestuous self-centred and unstable character 
is well portrayed, but scarcely sufficient attention is given to 
other causes which contributed to the spread of the movement, 
and in this sense the book is more concerned with Luther than 
with his work. Intrigue and rivalry, internal division in 
Germany and external war, the tremendous power of the 
growing nationalism scarcely receive their due, nor is there 
a proper appreciation of the other cares of Empire which 
weighed on the shoulders of Charles V, and made it difficult 
for him to tackle the German problem until it was too late. 
Mr. Clayton rightly stresses the importance of the Peasants’ 
War of 1525 as a turning point in Lutheran history. From 
that time dependence on State authority became a characteristic, 
and the doctrine of passive obedience was regularly held and 
taught. The story is taken beyond Luther’s death to the Peace 
of Augsburg in 1555, and a chapter deals with Lutheran 
expansion in Europe. There I think the book might have ended 
at the height of the Lutheran achievement. The two chapters 
which follow on Catholic Reform and the Counter-Reformation 
are not on the scale of the rest of the book, and the concluding 
chapter, ‘‘ Weighed in the Balance,’’ seems to me to be an 
attempt to give the work ‘“ actuality’ by touching on that 
complicated subject of the genesis of Capitalism and the 
influence of the Protestant ethic. In this respect, and to a 
greater degree in the earlier pages of his book, Mr. Clayton 
seems unsure of the antecedents of Luther, of the ground which 
during the whole fifteenth century was being prepared for the 
revolt. The nominalist influence, the Platonic revival, the 
growth of popular self-conscious devotion and subjective pietism, 
the whole question of the Devotio Moderna still need explanation 
and appreciation in England.’ This is perhaps carping criticism 
to level at a book whose appeal is mainly popular and whose 
ahievement is so solid and interesting, but we badly need in 
English an appreciation of the spiritual, intellectual and economic 
background of the Reformation in the light of the most recent 
scholarship. 


One might almost say that where Mr. Clayton leaves off Fr. 
Piette begins, for a good third of his big, heavily-documented 
and yet in places curiously sketchy book,® is devoted to an 


In the ‘‘ Notes on Authorities ’’ the names of Boehmer, Denifle, Febvre 
and Fanfani are incorrectly spelt. 


5 There is a valuable article by Mr. W. A. Pantin suggesting lines of 
Study chiefly for monastic history in The Dublin Review, October, 1937. 


8John Wesley in the Evolution of Protestantism. By Maximin Piette, 
0.F.M. Translated by the Rev. J. B. Howard. With Forewords by 
Bishop F. C. Kelley and Dr. H. B. Workman, and eleven illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. pp. xlvii.+569. Sheed & Ward. 18s. The French original of this 
work won for its author the titles of Doctor and Master of Theology at 
Louvain University, and was awarded the Prix Marcelin Guérin by the 
French Accademy in 1927 
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account of the development of Protestantism from the time of 
Luther and Zwingli to the eighteenth century. The whole book 
is a great array of scholarship, supplemented with more than 
eighty pages of notes and a long bibliography, yet in the first 
part particularly (The Evolution of Protestantism before the 
Eighteenth Century) I found the treatment often tantalizing 
and at times definitely unsatisfactory. A verbose effusiveness 
tends to obscure the thread of the argument, and one has the 
impression, especially with regard to English history, that the 
material has proved too unwieldy for the author.’ Wesley 
himself, his career and character are treated with great success, 
in copious detail and in a spirit of charitable enthusiasm. 
His mother is finely presented and her influence assessed. There 
is a very good account of his Oxford days and of the early 
Methodism of 1729 to 1739, and an interesting chapter on the 
Wesleyan Doctrine in the Evolution of Protestantism. In his 
early days at least Wesley had no intention of ‘“ reacting 
against ’”’ either Luther or Calvin. What he did consciously 
react against was the spiritual lethargy of Anglicanism. The 
Elizabethan establishment since its inception had paid no heed 
to the individual soul. Religion was governed by an Act of 
Uniformity and a Book of Common Prayer. But Wesley 
opposed such regimentation of religion and was moved by the 
worth of individual souls. He was stirred by love of God and 
of his neighbour. He relied not on doctrinal conviction but 
on earnest pietism, on the religious experience lived and felt. 
His motives for rejecting both the “ solifidianism ’’ of Luther 
and the predestinationism of Calvin was not doctrinal but 
moral; in fact, it has been doubted whether he ever really 
understood Luther’s teaching on grace. He distrusted what 
he described as “ superfluous, uncertain, dangerous, irrational, 
and unscriptural philosophy,’? and declared that the heart was 
all that mattered. ‘‘Is thy heart right, as mine is with thine? 
I ask no further questions. If it be, give me thy hand. For 
opinions, or terms, let us not destroy the work of God. Dost 
thou love and serve God? It is enough.’ Two results of this 


7 The very expression ‘‘ Evolution of Protestantism’ is question-begging. 
Why not ‘ Devolution’’ or ‘‘ Degeneration ’’? Similarly with the idea of 
four ‘‘ reactions against ’’ Luther and Zwingli. To suggest that Henry VIII 
led a National Reaction against Luther is at least tantalizing even if the 
idea is not sustained in the course of the chapter. It is not true to say 
that Ket’s rebellion was a Catholic rising; the author seems completely 
to confuse the Pilgrimage of Grece and the risings of 1549 (p. 76 and 
p. 516, n. 5); while the following description of the Elizabethan Establishment 
is very misleading: ‘‘ A compromise was arrived at between the Catholic 
conservative element—Roman, I might almost say—and the moderate 
Calvinists. . . . The issue of this unashamedly political union . . . was 
the New Church of England. A strange creature, having a faith dictated by 
Geneva, a Catholic episcopate, and an organization in which the Pope’s 
functions are now to be exercised by the crown” (p. 78, italics mine). 
To sav that the Marian bishons ‘relinquished their see when faced with 
the schismatic attitude of Elizabeth’ is an exaggeration of meiosis; while 
to speak of Charles II returning to his kingdom in 1660 ‘‘ as absolute master ” 
is historical nonsense. There are other mistakes in the same vein. 
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attitude are, I think, insufficiently stressed by Fr. Piette. In 
his elaborate account of the doctrinal influence of Wesley he 
scarcely gives enough place to this principle as the source of 
the modernism which in present-day Methodism he rightly 
deplores. (He might also have taken account of the growth 
of advanced ‘‘ Leftist’? views among the younger Methodist 
preachers and students.) And he fails to point out that the 
influence of Methodism, as distinct from the influence of some 
Methodists, was, with regard to the social problem of the 
eighteenth century, almost entirely negative; while in the nine- 
teenth century official Methodism was opposed to all working- 
class agitation. Inability to frame a social philosophy has been 
one of the potent causes of Protestant disintegration. This 
aspect of the question, however, really goes beyond the scope 
of the book which, if in parts somewhat uncritical, is a truly 
generous work of enthusiastic scholarship; and one leaves it 
wondering what might have been the story had John Wesley 
been of the same religion as the author of the Imitation of 
Christ which he so greatly loved.® 

Messrs. Burns Oates & Washbourne have been well inspired 
to bring out a new edition of St. Thomas More’s Utopia,’ 
especially as the book now figures on School Certificate and 
other examination syllabuses. As Lord Russell of Killowen 
aptly describes it, this is ‘‘ the first Catholic edition of an 
English translation,’’ and it could not have been left in better 
hands than those of Mgr. Hallett. Besides the usual introductory 
letters which appear in most editions, he has wisely included 
a second letter to Peter Giles which did not appear in the 1516 
edition, but was included in the French edition of the following 
year. The hoax of the Greek-derived names is explained in 
that bantering fashion which so well suits More’s peculiar 
humour, and there is a sly dig at the clergy in the joy expressed 
that Peter’s friend has really read the book, not ‘ cursorily 
or hastily, as priests read their breviaries, those, that is to 
say, who read them at all.’”? The Editor’s Notes on the text 
are direct, precise and helpful, and he makes due acknow- 
ledgement to the earlier work of Lupton and Churton Collins.” 
The Introduction, especially the section on the character of 
Utopia, is suggestive rather than exhaustive, and it would have 
been helpful to have fuller discussion of, for instance, the 
influence of Plato which Dr. Ernest Barker suggests was more 
apparent than real." The production of the book is excellent. 

I have space for no more than a passing salutation to Mr. 


8 One wonders also why a book like this is sent into the world without 
an Index. 

9Edited in modern svelling with Introduction and Notes by the Right 
Rev. Mgr. Philip E. Hallett. With a Foreword by Lord Russell of Killowen. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xxxiii.+237. 6s. 

The old error of the definite article in the ‘‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold ”’ 
has been perpetuated on p. 133. Professor Pol’ard has been trving to scotch 
it for years. Would they have called it ‘‘ Field of the Velvet ’”’? 

See Greek Political Theory: Plato and his Predecessors, pp. 385-388.. 
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J. B. Morton’s remarkably fine study of The Dauphin,” a sad 
and moving story, brilliant even in its grimness. I am not 
qualified to pronounce judgment on the mystery of the Temple, 
and certainly Mr. Morton makes out a very strong case for 
his contention: ‘‘ I hold it as certain that the Dauphin died 
in the Temple on June 8, 1795.”’ But, even so, his solution 
leaves many difficulties still unsolved. 


In The Month for January, February and October of this 
year will be found the story of the rout of Dr. Coulton on 
one of those matters of detail in which he is usually so strong. 
Fr. Thurston once suggested that ten consecutive pages of 
H. C. Lea’s work, if carefully examined, would yield ten 
palpable blunders. Dr. Coulton defied him to find even one; 
and arranged for the choice of the pages. Fr. Thurston has 
vindicated himself by finding fifteen.® 






























III. ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. Lewis Wart, S.J., B.Sc.(Econ.). 


It is all to the good that the interest of the public, or at 
any rate of that part of it which has time and inclination for 
serious reading, appears to be turning towards economics, in 
the hope of finding some guidance through the maze of problems 
confronting the conscientious citizen of to-day. The old type 
of economic text-book was hardly calculated to maintain that 
interest, concerned as it was with discussions of somewhat 
abstruse points having no very obvious connection with living 
issues. The newer type is still far from the ideal for the 
ordinary reader, being insufficiently descriptive and somewhat 
too academically analytic, perhaps with a view to meeting the 
needs of those who are studying economics in order to pass 
some examination. One of the best that have recently appeared 
is Economics in Outline, by A. Birnie.!. This provides a general 
survey of economics in small space, and pays more attention 
to financial questions than is usual in introductory handbooks. 
an advantage in these days when finance is receiving so much 
publicity. The author’s opinion about the moral indifference 
of economics will not command the assent of Catholics, nor 
will his statement that interest was forbidden to Christians in 
the Middle Ages. Still, his book is, on the whole, to be strongly 
commended. 


More advanced students of economics will be delighted with 





12s. 6d. 


13 While defending the general lines of Lea’s work, Dr. Coulton has also 
written a severe criticism of the contributions of Mr. Christopher Hollis 
and M. Jean Guiraud in the third and fourth volumes of Eyre’s European 
Civilization. See ‘‘ The Inquisition Up To Date’’ in History, September, 
1937- Mr. Belloc has begun a study of Dr. Coulton and his methods in 
The Month for ‘November. 


1Nelson. 2s. 6d. 


12 Longmans. 
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L. M. Fraser’s Economic Thought and Language.2 The author 
is Jaffrey Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Aberdeen, and his aim is to clarify economic concepts. The 
book demands close attention and hard thinking, but the reader’s 
task is not complicated by obscure phraseology. To those 
already familiar with the outlines of economics Professor 
Fraser’s book would be most useful for debate and discussion, 
for he does not always seem to get to the bottom of a question, 
or to eliminate all ambiguity. 

Andrew Smith was a naturalized American citizen and a 
member of the Communist Party of America who, fascinated 
by the stories he heard of the workers’ paradise in Russia, 
realized all the possessions of himself and his wife and handed 
the proceeds over to the American Communists in order that 
he might be transferred to the Russian Communist Party. In 
1932 Mr. and Mrs. Smith went to Russia, intending to settle 
there. It was fortunate for them that they retained American 
passports, for they were thus able to get out of the country 
three years later. What happened to them in the meantime, 
and why they left Russia even more joyfully than they entered 
it, can be read in J Was a Soviet Worker, by Andrew Smith.’ 
Communists will have considerable difficulty in ‘ laughing this 
off.” Another disillusioned Communist who has recorded his 
impressions of a visit to.Russia is André Gide. His book, Retour 
de VU.R.S.S., infuriated French Communists, and he has now 
replied to their attacks in Retowches a mon Retour de VU.R.S.S.' 
It is, if anything, rather more critical of the Soviet régime 
than his previous book. But for a thorough-going criticism of 
the Stalinist government it is, of course, to Trotsky that one 
must go. After reading his The Revolution Betrayed® one 
understands why there is no place for him in the Russia of 
to-day. Little as one may like Trotsky or his theories, one 
must admit that he does not disguise Communism as a 
respectable programme which need alarm nobody. He is a 
dyed-in-the-wool revolutionary, with a profound hatred of 
religion. His contemptuous analysis of the economic and 
political results of Stalinism is devastating. In this connection 
the attention of readers must be drawn to a valuable little 
quarterly, Contemporary Russia.6 In the issue for last August 
will be found (inter alia) articles on religion in Russia, the 
Red Army and agricultural collectivization, together with trans- 
lations of copies of documents from the secret file at the 
Communist headquarters in Madrid, dealing with preparations 
for the projected Communist rising in 1936. 


Those interested in Catholic social morality, whether as 


2A. & C. Black. 12s. 6d. 

3Robert Hale. 12s. 6d. 

4 Gallimard. 

5Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d 

692, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Annual subscription 5s., post free. 
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teachers or students, would do well to possess themselves of 
two small volumes by Dr. Joseph Folliet, Morale Sociale.’ In 
the first part Dr. Folliet, already known by his study on the 
right of colonization, summarizes the facts about labour, 
property, capital and exchange; in the second part he describes 
the doctrines of ‘‘ Liberalism ’’, Capitalism and Socialism; in 
the third he sets forth Catholic teaching. A more directly 
scriptural basis is given to Catholic social teaching by Dr. H. 
Schumacher, professor of New Testament Scripture, in his 
Social Message of the New Testament.®- This book is one of 
the Religion and Culture series under the general editorship 
of Fr. Husslein, S.J. The author emphasizes the new orientation 
given to social life by Christianity, and discusses the teaching 
of our Lord to see what light it throws upon the social problems 
of to-day. Thunder Over Europe, by Dr. H. Gigon,® is a book 
to put into the hands of inquirers who want to know something 
about the great political systems which dominate the modern 
world: Democracy, Bolshevism, Fascism and Nazism. The 
author is rather too sketchy in his treatment of democracy. 
One might think that he knew of no democracy but that of 
medieval Switzerland and the “ neo-democracy,’’ as he terms 
it, of the French Revolution, save that he casually refers to 
the democracy of the British Empire. But it is perhaps too 
much to expect a full treatment of so difficult a subject in 
a small book of this sort. The treatment of Bolshevism is 
very elementary, and incidentally may give the impression to 
the uninformed that Bakunin was a Bolshevist. The best parts 
of the book are those which deal with Italian Fascism and 
German Nazism. Fr. F. H. Drinkwater has published, under 
the title Seven Addresses on Social Justice,” some discourses 
given by him at Birmingham to an audience which included 
non-Catholics as well as Catholics. They have all the freshness 
of style and the wealth of current illustrations which we have 
come to expect of him. Needless to say, he hammers away 
at the abuses of the financial system, though his proposals for 
its reform will not command general assent. He is not really 
satisfactory on the problem of inflation. Mr. Benvenisti’s 
The Absent-minded Revolution" inevitably reminds one of Mr. 
Belloc’s Servile State. The author realizes this, but argues 
that the motive-force driving towards the Servile State is not 
that of monetary gain, as Mr. Belloc thought, but of power. 
He considers that, for all practical purposes, England has gone 
Communist, and develops this theme in his usual breezy manner. 
He is at his best when describing the abuses of our present 
régime, not when hewing a short path through fundamental 


7 Bloud et Gay. 24 francs. 
§Coldwel!. 8s 6d. 

$Sands. 3s. 6d. 

10 Burns Oates & Was! bourne = :s. 
11 Sands. 3s. 6d. 
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problems of social ethics. The possible remedies for our social 
evils he sees in Distributism, under the egis, it would seem, 
of some kind of dictatorship. The Distributist League has 
published an extremely interesting sketch of a scheme to re- 
habilitate distressed areas on distributist lines, Dying Lands, 
by W. P. Witcutt,” which will well repay study and thought. 
The third volume of Mr. Lionel Curtis’s Civitas Dei® has now 
appeared, but the author’s first principles are so alien from 
what Catholics hold as true, and his suggestions for a supra- 
national sovereign authority in the purely temporal sphere seem 
so impracticable, that the book is hardly likely to appeal to 
Catholic readers. Finally, a line or two must be given to a 
large book by that remarkable Australian window-cleaner, John 
O’Rockie (whose real name is J. H. Wood). The book is called 
Through the Window," and seems to contain all the author’s 
opuscula up to date. It includes an acute criticism of Marxism, 
and some very sound remarks on certain ‘‘ modern minds,”’ 
D. H. Lawrence and James Joyce amongst them. Mr. Wood 
has not yet discovered the Catholic Church. If he ever does, 
he will have a pleasant surprise. 


2 6d. 
'S Macmillan. 5s. 


“Fraser & Jenkinson, Melbourne. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SECULAR FUNCTIONS IN CHURCHES. 


In a parish, which has no other place for public meetings, is 
it permissible to use the church for this purpose? I have in 
mind the inauguration of Catholic Action at an assembly of 
the faithful in which, following a discussion, the officers are 
to be elected. (O.M.) 


REPLyY. 


Following the canons dealing with execration and violation 
of churches is the direction of Canon 1178: ‘‘ Curent omnes 
ad quos pertinet, ut in ecclesiis illa munditia servetur, quae 
domum Dei decet ; ab iisdem arceantur negotiationes et nundinae, 
quanquam ad finem pium habitae; et generatim quidquid a 
sanctitate loci absonum sit.”” The very general terms of this 
canon leave it to those whose business it is, and particularly 
to the Ordinary, to give a decision in cases which appear to 
be on the border line. Occasionally, local law may supplement 
or define the directions of the Code. Thus, the Plenary Council 
of Piedmont (1927), n. 131: ‘‘ Cum ecclesiae in omnium fidelium 
usum ad divinum cultum publice exercendum sint destinatae, 
prohibentur in eis comitia profana, scenici ludi vel personati 
vel mechanici, etiam ad res religiosas pertinentes.’’ Considering 
the common law of the Code, as interpreted by canonists, and 
without prejudice to any local law which may exist, we think 
that a meeting of Catholic Action is permissible in a church, 
if there is no other suitable place available. 


It is clear from the words of the Canon, ‘“ quanquam ad 
finem pium habitae,”’ that the point to be examined, in deciding 
what is permitted, is not the purpose (finis operantis) of the 
assembled people, but the objective nature of the business 
transacted (finis operis). ‘* Saeculares actiones opponuntur 
actionibus piis; actiones autem piae sunt quarum finis (finis 
nempe operis, non enim attenditur finis operantis) refertur vel 
ad fidem, ut disputationes aut praelectiones de scientia sacra. 
vel ad religionem, ut spectacula pia, vel ad charitatem aut 
misericordiam spiritualem vel corporalem, ut multi pii coetus. 
Unde hae actiones piae permittuntur in eclesiis.”! It may be 
doubted whether religious spectacles, such as mystery plays, 
are now lawful. <A decree of the Consistorial Congregation, 
December 10th, 1912, definitely prohibited religious cinemato- 
graph films, and its wording affords useful guidance in deter- 
mining what is permitted by the common law: ‘ Quod, etsi 
pio iuvandae religiosae fidelium institutionis desiderio peractum 


1 Many, De Locis Sacris, 1904, p. 80. 
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fuerit, visum tamen est periculis atque incommodis facile locum 
dare . . . aedes Deo dicatas, in quibus divina celebrantur 
mysteria et fideles ad caelestia et supernaturalia erigantur, ad 
alios usus et praesertim ad scenicas actiones etsi honestas piasve 
agendas converti non debere. .. .’” 


Catholic Action being the participation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy is clearly of its nature a religious 
assembly. If the hierarchy can debate their office and obligations 
during a Synod held in a Church, the people who participate 
may do so likewise. The religious cinematograph is forbidden 
because it was considered likely to lead to unseemly abuse. 
If meetings of the lay apostolate of Catholic Action are found 
to lead to unseemly disputes, they should be forbidden in 
churches. We have little experience to act upon and time will 
show. For the moment, at any rate, it can be said that they 
are not forbidden by the common law. The Blessed Sacrament 
should be removed to a tabernacle secluded from the meeting. 


E. J. M. 


UNIVERSA PROLES (CANON 1061). 


(1) A Catholic obtains a Mixed Marriage dispensation for the 
purpose of revalidating coram Ecclesia his civil marriage. Does 
the guarantee concerning the Catholic education of the children 
apply also to children already born of the civil marriage? What 
is to be done if these children decline to become Catholics? 


(2) A Catholic obtains a similar dispensation for the purpose 
of marrying a widow with children of a former marriage. What 
are his obligations with regard to these? (C.) 


REPLyY. 


(1) Canon 1061, §1, 2: ‘‘ Cautionem praestiterit coniux acatho- 
licus de amovendo a coniuge catholico perversionis periculo, et 
uterque coniux de universa prole catholice tantum baptizanda 
et educanda.’’ The meaning of ‘‘ universa proles’”’ has been 
discussed before in this journal.' A little obscurity arises since 
some authors, not adverting to the situation of the above case, 
write loosely about ‘‘ proles nascitura.’? The terminology, like- 
wise, of some ‘‘ mixed marriage forms” is not very explicit. 
In the canon itself the wording does not explicitly include 
children already born, but the Quinquennial Faculties given to 
Ordinaries, empowering them to grant a sanatio in certain cases, 
read in this connection : ‘‘ utriusque sexus natae vel nasciturae.”’ 
There can be no doubt whatever that the guarantee refers also 
to the children already born, and this is taught by most authors 
who advert to the point, e.g., Gasparri, De Matrimonio, I, 
n. 451; Gougnard, De Matrimonio, p. 425, note 1; Chrétien, 
De Matrimonio, n. 188. The Mixed Marriage guarantee is merely 


2 Gasparri, Fontes, n. 2085. 


1Vol. II, p. 91; Vol VIII, p. 158, p. 245. 
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an application of the wider law requiring all Catholic parents 
to educate their children in the Catholic faith. 

If the children who have come to the use of reason refuse 
to be reconciled to the Church, it suffices for the parent to 
undertake to use every possible means to induce them to do go. 
‘¢ Quod si proles nata iam usum rationis sit praetergressa, tune 
coniuges nec tenentur nec possunt eam nolentem baptizare et 
catholice educare, sed debent modis omnibus eius conversionem 
ad catholicam religionem prudenter curare.’” 


(2) The obligations of a Catholic man marrying a non-Catholic 
widow, who has some non-Catholic children of a former marriage, 
are entirely different from those discussed above. His obligations 
with regard to them are, we think, included in the law of 1062, 
which is no longer strictly speaking one of the guarantees. 
The Catholic party is under an obligation to secure prudently 
the conversion of the non-Catholic. When this takes place, the 
newly-converted party will assume all the obligations of a 
Catholic with regard to the children of her first marriage: 
she will be bound to have them baptized Catholics if they have 
not reached the use of reason, and prudently to secure their 
conversion if they have. Until her conversion takes place, the 
obligations of the Catholic with regard to these children are 
general obligations of charity, and of preventing the danger of 
their perverting the faith of the Catholic children. Whatever 
his obligations may be, it can be said with certainty that 
‘‘ yniversa proles ’’ does not include the children of the non- 
Catholic by a former marriage.’ 


E. J. M. 
LAWFUL ASSISTANCE AT MARRIAGE 


In what does the right of the parochus sponsae consist? A 
bridegroom obtains from his parish priest permission to be 
married in a distant parish, which is neither that of the bride. 
groom nor that where the bride has been living for the last 
three months. Has the parochus sponsae a right to the stole 
fees? (PAROCHUS.) 

REPLY. 


The question is concerned with the lawfulness of the marriage, 
not its validity, and we presume that the other legal require 
ments, e.g., the publication of banns, have been observed. The 
relevant parts of Canon 1097 are: ‘‘ $1 Parochus autem vel loci 
Ordinarius matrimonio licite assistunt: ... 2. Constito insuper 
de domicilio vel quasi-domicilio vel menstrua commoratione aut. 
si de vago agatur, actuali commoratione alterutrius contrahentis 
in loco matrimonii; 3. Habita, si conditiones deficiant de quibus 
n. 2, licentia parochi vel Ordinarii domicilii, vel quasi-domicilii 
aut menstruae commorationis alterutrius contrahentis, nisi vel 


2 Gasparri, loc. cit. 


3Cf. Jus Pontificium, 1934, p. 232, quoting Ecclesiastical Review, 1034 
Pp. 534- 
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de vagis actu itinerantibus res sit, qui nullibi commorationis 
sedem habent, vel gravis necessitas intercedat quae a licentia 
petenda excuset. §2 In quolibet casu pro regula habeatur ut 
matrimonium coram sponsae parocho celebretur, nisi justa 
causa excuset.... §3 Parochus qui sine licentia iure requisita 
matrimonio assistit, emolumenta stolae non facit sua, eaque 
proprio contrahentium parocho remittat.’’ 


(1) It is evident that the sanction of §3 of this canon does 
not apply to this case. It suffices for the permission of the 
parochus of either of the parties to have been given to the 
assisting priest. It is quite possible for either bride or bride- 
groom to have more than one parish priest who, on the title of 
domicile, quasi-domicile, or monthly residence is competent to 
marry lawfully or give permission. With the permission of any 
one of these, the marriage may be contracted before a parochus 
non proprius without the obligation of remitting the stole fees. 


(2) What, then, is the force of §2 which declares it to be 
“the rule’ that marriage should be contracted before the 
parochus sponsae? In the first place, unlike §1, n. 3, the canon 
does not speak of obtaining permission, ‘ licentia,’’ from this 
parochus, if permission is already obtained from any of those 
mentioned. Moreover, *‘ the rule,’’ whatever its force, does not 
hold if there is a just cause for not observing it. Consequently 
some authors are of the opinion that the first part of §2 is not, 
strictly speaking, a law, but merely a directive rule’ expressing 
what is usual and fitting. Whether this is correct or not, there 
is substantial agreement amongst the commentators that the 
rule does not bind sub gravi and that its observance is more 
a matter of courtesy towards the parochus sponsae. For the 
rest, any reasonable cause is a just cause. The matter is best 
summed up by Gougnard: ‘“ Quaelibet causa justa, etiam levis, 
excuset omnesque auctores asserunt legem non obligare sub gravi; 
quae si justa causa habeatur non requiritur ut licentia a parocho 
sponsae petatur. Decet tamen eum monere, urbanitatis saltem 
causa. Causae justae sunt v.g.: parochus sponsi est alterutrius 
contrahentis cognatus, domus sponsi facilius nuptias peragendas 
permittit, sponsa est orbata familia, in paroecia sponsi ecclesia 
est domui proxima . . . et aliae causae similes.’” 

(3) Quite often, as in Ireland, the rights of the parochus sponsae 
are further determined by local law. 


E. J. M. 


PASSIO DoMINI, ETc. 


A priest whom I know has ‘adopted the following practice. 
justifying it by arguments as to the importance of ‘the prayer 
and the value of bringing it home to the penitent: after the 
formula of absolution, he recites aloud the prayer ‘“‘ Passio 
Domini, etc.’’, in an English translation. To the objection that 


1Chrétien, De Matrimonio, §210. 
2 De Matrimonio, p. 207. 
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the sacrament may not be administered in English, he replies 
that this prayer is not essential to the absolution and that, there. 
fore, he may say it even in the vernacular. Can his practice be 
followed? (PENITENS.) , 


REPLy. 


The relevant texts are: Canon 885: ‘‘ Etsi preces, ab Ecclesia 
formulae absolutionis adiunctae, ad ipsam absolutionem obtinen. 
dam, non sint necessariae, nihilominus, nisi justa de causa, 
ne omittantur.’’ 


Rit. Rom., Tit. iii., cap. ii., nu. 4: “ Justa de causa omitti 
potest Misereatur, etc., et satis est dicere: Dominus Noster 
Jesus Christus, etc., ut supra usque ad illud: Passio Domini 
nostri, etc.’ 


Ordo Administrandi, Tit. iii., cap. iii, n. 4: “ In confes. 
sionibus frequentioribus, et brevioribus omitti potest Misereatur, 
etc., et satis erit dicere....’’ (The rest is the same as the 
Roman Ritual (loc. cit.). Our Ordo Administrandi, in the previous 
words, retains the reading of the Roman Ritual before 1925.) 


Council of Trent, Sess. XIV, cap. 3: “. . . Ego te absolvo, 
etc., quibus quidem de Ecclesiae sanctae more preces quaedam 
laudabiliter adiunguntur, ad ipsius tamen formae essentiam 
nequaquam spectant, neque ad ipsius sacramenti adminis- 
trationem sunt necessariae.”’ 


(i.) Any necessity, such as a large concourse of penitents, 
justifies the omission of the prayers before and after Dominus 
noster Jesus Christus, etc. If they are omitted without a corres 

onding necessity, the writers for the most part say that there 
is no sin, not even venial sin. It is the doctrine of St. Alphonsus 
quoting De Lugo and a number of contemporaries,! and it is 
based on the words of the Council of Trent ‘“ laudabiliter 
adiunguntur.’’ The opposite view of Chretien, ‘‘ leve peccatum 
est,’’? and of a few others, is not, in our opinion, correct. 


(ii.) If it is no sin to omit these words, and yet praiseworthy 
not to omit them, the conclusion must be that their recitation 
is recommended as a counsel not as a precept. It is an act 
of charity, at least, to recite them. St. Thomas teaches that 
the formula Passio, etc., has a special efficacy in elevating the 
acts of the penitent to the status of sacramental satisfaction’ 
which would be a serious reason for not omitting them. But 
there are difficulties in accepting this view,‘ since the words 
refer to future acts of the penitent, whereas the sacramental 
satisfaction or penance refers to past sins just remitted. Never 
theless, it can be readily admitted that the words, coming 4 
they do within a formula for administering the sacraments, have 


1 Theol. Moralis, VI, n. 430, ad 3. 

2 De Poenitentia, ed. 1935, n. 70. 

3 Quodl., III, art. 28; Parma, IX, p. 505. 

4 Cf. Cappello, De Poenit., n. 80; Gougnard, De Poentt., p. 88. 
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an efficacy superior to that of a purely private prayer. They 
are said in the name of the Church and can rightly be described 
as constituting a ‘‘ sacramental.’’ It is praiseworthy, because 
an act of charity, not to deprive the penitent of the effect of 
this formula. 


(iii.) The position of the priest referred to in the above question 
is evidently that of a confessor who wishes ex caritate to assist 
the penitent. As we view the matter, the question is really 
whether the same effect, whatever it may be, is caused by reciting 
the formula in the vernacular. The question, in a way, is not 
of vast importance, and it is open to anyone to form his own 
view from the above data. Our own view is that it should be 
recited in Latin. This is based on the assumption that the 
formula is a ‘‘sacramental’’, and Canon 1148 requires the rite 
of a sacramental to be accurately observed. It is, in fact, the 
common teaching that the effect of a sacramental is not caused 
unless the rite, as determined by the liturgical books, is properly 
observed. Our conclusion, therefore, is that it may be omitted 
without any sin, but that it should be said in Latin, if the 
penitent is to profit by the spiritual effect the Church intends. 
We also think it is an excellent suggestion to recite the formula 
in English, as well, as an additional benefit to the penitent 
ex caritate. No writers, as far as we can discover, deal with 
the question raised. If it were ever submitted to the Congre- 
gation of Rites, we would anticipate the same reply as that 
given to the query whether the apparently useless word ‘“‘ deinde ”’ 
might be omitted: ‘ nihil esse innovandum.’’® 


E. J. M. 
CONSECRATION OF INFANTS TO B.V.M. 


What is to be done, or what formula to be employed, if 
parents request the consecration of a newly-baptized child to 
our Lady? (M.) 

REPLY. 


There is no liturgical formula in use and the practice appears 
to have no official recognition, except in the rituals or formularies 
of certain localities. When we read of an infant being conse- 
crated to our Lady in the lives of the Saints, it is usually the 
parents who perform this act of devotion. 


If it is done by a priest, it is recommended that he should 
use the formula entitled ‘‘ Benedictio Infantis,’’ which is n. 45 
amongst the Benedictiones non Reservatae of the ‘‘ Roman 
Ritual,” and is included in the Benedictiones Personarum of 
our English ‘‘ Ordo Administrandi.’! To this liturgical blessing 
may be added any suitable prayer to our Lady, and a medal may 
be blessed and given to the child to wear. 


Since there is no recognized form in universal use, it may be 
of interest to record one or two directions of Ordinaries for 


5S.R.C., March 11th, 1837, n. 2764. 
1Tit. IX, cap. iii. 
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their localities. One of the most recent of these is a communi- 
cation of the Bishop of Poitiers to his clergy.2. In order that 
his former monitions concerning the speedy baptism of children 
may be more easily obeyed, in cases where the delay is due to 
the desire of the people to have a family reunion, the bishop 
recommends that this reunion should take place as a supple- 
mentary post-baptismal ceremony, during which the child is 
consecrated to our Lady. There are the usual distinctions of 
first, second and third class, always popular in the French 
Church, with a corresponding ringing of bells for fifteen, ten 
and five minutes, and the ceremony takes place as follows. The 
child, between its godparents, is received by the priest, vested 
in surplice and white stole. The godparents, after reciting the 
Our Father, Hail Mary, and the Apostles’ Creed, pronounce a 
supplemented form of the baptismal vows: ‘‘ I renounce Satan 
and all his works and all his pomps, and I unite myself for 
ever to Jesus through Mary.’’ The priest then gives the 
Benedictio Infantis from the Ritual, sprinkling the child with 
Holy Water, and the rite concludes with the recitation by the 
parents and god-parents of an approved prayer to our Lady, 
beseeching her to take the child under her maternal care, so that, 
being faithful to her Son in this life, it may reach eternal 
happiness. 


In the diocese of Langres, the official Pastorale contains a 
similar prayer of greater length, without any other ceremonial 
directions.® 


In the diocese of Liége it is the custom of many churches to 
erform the ceremony ‘“‘ Accipe lampadem ardentem ”’ at the 
ady Altar, the child being placed on the altar itself; for there 
is no express direction in the Ritual requiring this ceremony 
to be done at the font.‘ This custom is a local one and we 
think that it cannot lawfully be introduced elsewhere. Apart 
from the Benedictio Infantis formula, which should always be 
used, the rite is a purely private devotion and any approved 
prayers may be used. If an ancient prayer from a liturgical 
source is desired, n. 8 of Orationes Diversae in the Missal is 
very suitable: ‘‘ Defende, quaesumus, Domine, beata Maria 
semper virgine intercedente, istam ab omni adversitate familiam : 
et toto corde tibi prostratam, ab hostium propitius tuere clementer 
insidiis. Per Dominum.” one 


2 Documentation Catholique, Vol. XV, 1926, p. 423. 
3 Ami du Clergé, 1922, p. 752. 


4 Cf. Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 1925, p. 256. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Watch and Pray. By Dom Hubert van Zeller. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne. 5s. pp. xiii. and 119.) 


Those who have read Dom van Zeller’s two former volumes 
of Old Testament studies! will have a ready welcome for the 
third, Watch and Pray, in which the author completes his 
meditations on the Minor Prophets. ‘‘ Nahum of the Single 
Thought,’”’ ‘‘ Habacuc: Doctor of Perseverance,’ ‘‘ Sophonias 
the Mannered,’”’ ‘‘ Aggeus the Unemotional,”’ ‘‘ Zacharias of the 
Visions,’’ ‘‘ Malachias : the Mystic ’’: the very chapter headings 
pique our curiosity and assure us that here we have no dry-as-dust 
commentary. Dom van Zeller wants us to go the Scriptures 
themselves and find our prayer matter therein. And his bright 
chapters tracing a line of thought which, transferred to the 
original text, manifests its coherence will induce his readers 
to follow his advice. They will find that the prophet was not 
merely a voice but a man. 


Am I mistaken in judging this volume just a little more sedate 
than its predecessors? I think not, but anyhow the author still 
gives play to that delightful humour which in its flashes expresses 
a truth with rare economy of words, thus: ‘‘ You cannot be 
a mystic one day and back again a stockbroker the next; though, 
of course, there is nothing to prevent you from being a mystic 
and a stockbroker at the same time. [Footnote.] Except possibly 
stockbroking.’’ The whole of the first section on Malachias (from 
which this quotation comes) is a very satisfying popular account 
of mysticism, and is perhaps the most striking thing in an 
excellent book; but pp. 52 ff. on silent prayer run it wo 7" 

=. 3 


The Lost Atlantis. By James Bramwell. (Cobden-Sanderson. 
7s. 6d.) 


To all those who study the remote past, whether their interests 
lie in literature, or history, or archeology, or ethics, there comes 
across their vision sooner or later the tantalizing phantom of the 
Lost Atlantis. Was it a real country, or is it a mirage? There 
is mention of it in literature, but perhaps that is no more than 
a desired Utopia; there are references to it in history, but are 
the historians guessing to fill a blank and explain discrepancies? 
Archeologists and ethnologists play with the same notion of a 
lost land and a lost culture because it is a convenient hypothesis 
to bridge a gap between two continents and carry a similar culture 
from one to another. Probably the mystery will never be solved, 
and that alone is enough to ensure its perennial fascination for 
the human mind. In this book Mr. James Bramwell discusses 


1CLERGY REVIEW, XI, 149, and XIII, 78. 
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the arguments for and against and brings our knowledge of the 
pros and cons up to date. The first few pages are a little dis. 
appointing, but once the author gets into his stride he picks his 
way briskly and certainly amongst the conflicting evidence. Our 
hopes of a solution rise and fall as each argument is stated, 
unfolded and examined. At the end the most we can say, if we 
are prosaic scientists, is that the Lost Atlantis provides a useful 
hypothesis that might just possibly be true, and if we are more 
emotionally minded, that it is a dream that ought 7 be true. 
S.J. G. 


Pilgrimage of Grace. By William Bliss. (Witherby. 8s. 6d.) 


This is an autobiographical volume of choice literary quality 
and of substance quite fascinatingly interesting to the Catholic 
reader, paricularly to the clergy who are old ‘Roman students. 
Mr. Bliss’s father was an Oxford convert parson of the early 
seventies, who settled in Rome when Leo XIII opened the 
Vatican archives, to work on them for the British Record Office. 
So Mr. Bliss as a youth spent long periods there, and knew 
everyone that was to be known; and his book is full of stories 
of them. Leo XIII is his special hero—as surely a saint as 
Pius X is Mr. Bliss’s verdict—and the Pontiff’s Jesuit confessor, 
who was also the author’s, provides some illuminating side- 
lights. Other bright pages show us life at Stonyhurst sixty years 
ago, with Fr. John Gerard as the most inspiring of masters. 
Mr. Bliss’s working life was spent as a London solicitor, and 
his experiences move him to comments on latter-day morals that 
lack nothing of pungency. Indeed, his book is militantly Catholic 
all through. 


SOME CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Our English Catholic publishers are serving us well by pro- 
viding us with reproductions of their outstanding publications 
at a price which will tempt us to add to our shelves copies of 
books which we have borrowed, read, enjoyed—and returned. 
Outstanding among these are Fr. M. C. D’Arcy’s The Nature 
of Belief (The Hart Library, 5s.), universally acclaimed as a 
masterpiece when it appeared; Karl Adam’s The Son of God 
(The Ark Library, 3s. 6d.), which can be read and re-read with 
profit either to private prayer or to preaching; Christopher 
Dawson’s well-known Progress and Religion (The Ark Library, 
3s. 6d.), a work which the Catholic sociologist cannot afford to 
leave unstudied; and Mgr. Ronald Knox’s The Mystery of 
the Kingdom (2s. 6d.), containing his sermons on the parables 
delivered at the Carmelites’ Church, Kensington, and his Passion 
sermons delivered at Ogle Street, which, to use his own expression, 
justify ‘‘ a second [or is it a third?] ‘vintage. i 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 





THE BENEDICTION 
CHOIR BOOK 


Compiled by Sir RicHarp R. Terry, Mus. Doc. Cloth. 5s. 
An abridged edition containing all the familiar tunes included in the 
Complete Benediction Book, together with a few simple Plainchant 
melodies. The scope of the book is in no way lessened. There are 
merely fewer tunes enabling the book to be published at a price 
bringing it within the reach of every choir. 


THE ROMAN 
MARTYROLOGY 


New Revisep EpITION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
This new and Revised Edition of the work in which are to be found 
‘‘ the eulogies of the Saints and Blessed ’’ embodying all the additions 
made necessary by recent canonizations and beautifications, will be 
welcomed by those who know the MARTYROLOGY, and those who 
now see it for the first time. The Rev. J. Hathway has revised and 
rearranged much of the text so that it now conforms to the recent 
revisions of the official Latin text. 


CHRIST & WOMANKIND 


Dr. Peter Ketter. Translated by Isaser McHucu. Demo 8vo. 18s. 
‘** This excellent exposition of the Catholic conception of womarkind 
in relation to Christ. It is a work which should bring gladness to 
all women who would know where true womanly dignity lies, and it 
will serve as a potent antidote to the virus of many feminists who, in 
demanding the complete equality of the sexes, fail to realize that they 
are inevitably leading women back to that misery and degradation 
from which Christ so mercifully rescued them.’’ 

—Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 


Burns Oates & Washbourne 


Publishers to the Holy See, Booksellers, Church Furnishers 
BIRMINGHAM—39, John Bright Street. DUBLIN—21, D’Olier Street. 
LIVERPOOL—30-32, Manchester Street. MANCHESTER—66-68, Bridge Street. 
GLASGOW—z248, Buchanan Street. LONDON—120, Victoria Street, S.W.1, 

nd 43-45, Newgate Street, E.C.1. 
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Officium Festorum 


NATIVITATIS ET EpIPHANIAE DoMINI 


necnon Festorum eo tempore occurentium. 
18mo. Cloth, red edges 6s. Leather, gilt edges, IIs. 


Officium Majoris 


HEBDOMADAE ET OCTAVAE PASCHATIS 
Juxta Rubricas Breviarii et Missalis Romani. 


18mo. Cloth, red edges, 6s. 6d. Leather, gilt edges, I2s. 6d. 
Officium Festorum 


PENTECOSTES, SS. CORPORIS CHRISTI AC SACRATISSIMI CORDIS JESU 
18mo. Cloth, red edges, 6s. Leather, gilt edges, IIs. 


THE LIBER USUALIS 


WITH INTRODUCTION AND RUBRICS IN ENGLISH 


EDITED BY THE BENEDICTINES OF SOLESMES 


N° 801—A volume in-12° (74x 4} ins.) containing 1,972 pages 
(including Introduction), on thin paper. 
Cloth bound, red edges: 8s. 6d. 


This is the first English edition of their Liber Usualis Miss@ et Officit, 
that the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Desctte & Co., Tournai, 
have published, having exactly the same contents as the Latin Edition, 
the headings and rubrics being in English. An important Introduction 
(pages 1-xL) gives, with the Preface to the Vatican Edition, Rules for 
interpretation carefully revised and brought up to date. 


Intended specially for use in Seminaries, Cathedrals, and important 
Churches, it contains Mass, Vespers, and Compline of every Sunday and of 
all Feasts of double rite. It contains also Lauds for the principal feasts, 
Little Hours (Prime, Terce, Sext, and None) of Sundays and Feasts of 
the first and second class, Matins of Christmas, of Easter, of Pentecost, 
of Corpus Christi, and of All Souls; also Tenebre of Holy Week. The 
entire Masses are given for Ember Saturdays and the Saturday before 
Passion Sunday, on which days Ordinations take place. The principal 
Votive Masses and the Burial Service are also given in full. Various 
hymns and chants for Benediction and other occasions are to be found 
in the Appendix. 

Notwithstanding the abundance of matter given, the print is very 
clear, and the book is by no means too bulky, as good thin paper has 
been used. The Liber Usualis is a most complete and practical book 
for use in the celebration of the Church offices. 
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INDISPENSABLE VOLUMES | 
FOR 1938 | 


THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY 
The Official Organ of the English Hierarchy 
rorst Year of Publication 


A Compendium of all necessary information 
as to the Catholic Church in Great Britain 
Cr. 8vo. Over 1000 pages Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CATHOLIC WHO’S WHO 
& YEAR BOOK 


Contains more than 5000 brief biographies 
of prominent Catholics in the British Empire 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. 


THE CATHOLIC ALMANACK 


A complete Ecclesiastical Kalendar for pocket 
or desk, with much other valuable information. 


Wrapper, 2d. 


THE CATHOLIC DIARY 


A day-to-a-page pocket Diary, with Ecclesiastical 
Kalendar 
Cloth, Is. Leather, 2s 6d. 


OFFICII DIVINI 
ORDO RECITANDI 


Westminster edition, Is. 6d. Interleaved Is. 9d. 
Southwark Ws Is. 6d. ia Is. 9d. 
Salford sf Is. 6d. ¥ 2s. 
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